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AND THE UsuAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Mip-SepreMBER, with the summer gone irrevocably, allows the librarian a fortnight of 
reflection time before the strenuous interests of autumn and winter become active. That is, 
if he returns Stimulated in body and mind from a reasonable holiday and does not become 
immersed immediately in the almost compelling series of meetings of librarians arranged for 
the last fortnight of September and for Oétober. For the student members the Birmingham 
Summer School remains in session until the 20th; for their elders ASLIB will confer at 
Swanwick from the 19th to 21st, and, in the same week-end at Buxton, there will be the 
conference on library work for children ; and, a week later, 26th to 29th, the University and 
Research Section will occupy Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford. The arrangements for October 
are set out in the L. A. Record. Their profusion embarasses many librarians. It is only natural 
that, as librarianship extends, every organized part of it becomes keenly aware of its in- 
dividuality and, as the profession today grows more and more conference-minded, few can 
keep Step, save in a general way, with more than a fraction of the meetings arranged. Some 
effort is made by the L.A. and by librarians to preserve and strengthen the basic unity of all 
librarianship, but otherwise the diversity is great. 


* * * * * * 


The autumn and winter should be full of interest. Great developments cannot be forecast 
in this time of British restri€tions. The fact that at least half the library buildings of Great 
Britain need rebuilding must remain a faét for the present. Such a time provides opportunities 
for perfecting our stocks and methods. As almost every issue of library journals demonstrates, 
few modern librarians are complacent about their books ; they are, indeed, becoming deeply 
concerned about their quality, their influence and the great responsibility they, the librarians, 
shoulder in disseminating so many millions to at least a score of millions. This discussion has 
gone on for the whole century of public library existence. We are even told now that the 
public library, with which only we deal in this particular connection, took in its early stages 
the wrong direction, gave too great emphasis to the humanities, neglected the subject approach 
and, so, has suffered ever since. This is quite inaccurate. The earliest libraries, as the works of 
Edward Edwards show, were based upon classification, which is the subjeét approach ; but, 
and it is an emphatic but, the technological developments of the twentieth century were still 
to come, and the purpose the great librarians served in the past was general culture. Times 
change and it may be that science, technology, and every form of applied physics will become 
the only things necessary to the man of normal education. We confess that we see no over- 
whelming sign of it yet ; and although a discovery, now and then, such as radium, the Einstein 
theory, radar and other electronics, and nuclear fission in all its manifestations may sweep 
like the Lynmouth torrent through the knowledge of the moment, the general landscape of 
culture does not change in essentials. 


* . * * * * * 


In method, nevertheless, we are heartened by the continuous experiments being made in 
certain libraries. Any mechanisation, or central co-operation, which successfully reduces the 
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repetition work of libraries, such as registration, book-charging, the endless cataloguing of 
the same books, and simplifies stock records, with the appurtenances of discarding and replace- 
ment, must bring us more time for work with library users. The centre of cataloguing and 
current classing are the British National Bibliography and the Library Association Subject 
Index of Periodicals. The surprising fact is that these have not yet been recognized for what 
they are; neither is really secure financially, a condition of which the profession cannot be 
proud or about which it can feel no complacency. Perhaps more, having read the unusually 
gratifying eulogy of the B.N.B. in the Times Literary Supplement, will have awakened to the 
truth that they cannot call themselves “‘modern librarians if they can dispense with it. 
Mechanization is another matter and, in the nature of it, must be limited to large libraries if 
only on account of cost. The best punch card systems call for expensive machinery, although 
less expensive methods of the kind are often used. Great industrial firms use these methods 
generally and, if a library has a punch machine, which is one of the less costly parts of the 
system, the general office can do the sorting or selecting for it. Local authorities have in many 
places mechanised their accounting and collecting departments and these may be able to do the 
processes for the public library department. This may only be a phase in librarianship which 
some later, better method may supersede. Experience would suggest that warning. Several 
new problems are created. A few girls, trained mechanically, can do much of this work 
although they cannot provide the master mind without which machines are junk. If the 
librarian uses them to give his assistants more scope to do librarianship, he will do well ; 
if he regards them as a means of doing more cheaply with less staff only what is now done, the 
rates will benefit ; librarianship will not. 


* * * * 


Three library appointments advertised, or filled, last month are of interest. The 
succession of the chiefship of Liverpool Public Libraries has fallen, nor unexpectedly, to Dr. 
G. Chandler, who has for the past few years been the Deputy City Librarian. We felicitate 
him and Liverpool. A man who can acquite while practising as a librarian, and as a very 
successful one, his degree, doctorate, Fellowship of the Library Association as well as the 
fellowship of learned societies, must have intellect, energy and other qualities. Moreover, 
Dr. Chandler has made the progression, which has been demonstrably effective at Man- 
chester and Bristol, from smaller to larger systems. His library at Dudley was an intellectual 
centre with many activities which drew tar more than local attention. The Library Association, 
through Mr. Welsford, acts as correspondent in connection with an advertisement for an 
Executive Officer and Secretary for the Library Board of Western Australia at a salary of 
£1,250 to £1,600 plus a cost of living adjustment now standing at £150. This suggests that 
substantial library development, which the new officer, who must be a qualified librarian, is 
expected to energise in library authorities throughout the State. It will be an interesting 
adventure for the right person and we hope the rather “careful” salary will not deter that 
person from applying. In our view the post is worth £2,000. The {£’s are, we presume, 
Australian ones, i.e. each worth 16s. Od. The third post is a smaller one, the librarianship of 
the Joint Library, Upper Norwood, which is owned by Lambeth and Croydon, is worked by 
a committee of members from each of those authorities, and has a librarian independent of 
either, but who has for many years past worked harmoniously with them. Upper Norwood 
is the classic example of library authority co-operation. 


* * * * * * 


The death of Sir Henry Thomas last month, after a long illness, removed one of the many 
scholars which a life-time in the British Museum Library, of which he was a keeper for many 
years, seems to create. He was Principal Keeper for only two years, but for more than a 
generation had been our leading authority on Spanish bibliography and in that enjoyed a 
world reputation. He was a man of complete simplicity of manner, was most genial and 
companionable, and those who met him at Library Association meetings—he was a vice- 
president of the L.A.—or at meetings of the National Central Library, of which he was a 
Trustee and a faithful member of the Executive Committee—feel the world is poorer for 
the loss of one who could combine great scholarship with exemplary and unpretending charm. 


= 
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A Library with a Problem 


By Roserr L. 


Tue wealth of four railway millionaires has profoundly affected the cultural development of 
Southern California. Hopkins and Crocker, Huntington and Stanford, are names which are 
familiar to every Californian as an essential part of the rapid development of the State in the 
latter part of the nineteenth-century, and while Huntington was laying the foundations of 
the greatest collection of rare books west of the Rockies, Hopkins was building up his 
enormous railway library, and Stanford was creating the university which would one day 
house it. For long known as Leland Stanford Junior University—after the name of Stanford’s 
only son who died when still a boy—the great university on the peninsula some thirty miles 
south of San Francisco is today called simply Stanford, and ranks as one of the great private 
universities of the country. 

The campus at Palo Alto is some nine thousand acres in extent and the population is 
comparatively sparse, so that the university is mainly residential. It has probably one of the 
most attractive settings of any educational institution for the country around is rich in trees 
and flowers, hills and fields and hedges. Originally Stanford’s stock farm, where he bred 
champion trotting horses, Palo Alto—only fifteen miles from the Pacific Coast—has a mild 
climate, and the Spanish Romanesque buildings blend well with the rolling pasture land and 
the redwood forest beyond. Unlike the great city universities, Stanford constitutes a 
community in itself, and there is an air of peace about the place which is immediately obvious 
after the two-mile drive from the little town which serves its needs. 

It is in these exceptional surroundings that the University Library operates: a library 
which has a Staff of 150, a Stock more than a million volumes and ten thousand current serials, 
and a circulation of just over nine hundred thousand. In addition to the Main Library with 
its general stock and its special colleétions of material on transport, drama, the Far East, 
American history, and literature, there are branch libraries for such subjects as biology, 
chemistry, engineering, geology, medicine, law, music, physics, etc., and the famous Hoover 
Library which is technically autonomous. The organisation is, in fact, similar to that of most 
American university libraries of similar size and standing, and it is therefore the more 
interesting to read the Librarian’s latest report which discusses the regeneration of the library. 

“In the broadest sense,” reads this thoughtful report, “we are now trying to vitalize 
the University Library, This needs to be done every generation, and when we are gone it 
will have to be done again. Regeneration is needed for two reasons: first, to recast the 
library program into the changing mold of instruction and research and, second, to restore 
that sense of purpose which enables a library to play a creative réle in the academic program. 
We want a library which is more responsive to faculty and student problems and which makes 
a more distinctive contribution toward the solution of these problems. We do not want a 
library that merely tends to housekeeping or that passively assumes the position of handmaid.” 

These are brave words for even the boldest might hesitate at the thought of reorganising 
a library so large; they are words too which have a general as well as a purely local 
significance ; they certainly will awake the sympathy of all librarians. It is important therefore 
to know what methods are proposed. 

“The subjeét-divisional organisation, as contemplated for Stanford, would group most 
of the regular service departments ef the Library, including the departmental libraries, into 
four broad divisions—Humanities, Social Science, Biological Science, and Physical Science 
and Engineering. These four divisions would serve advanced students and faculty. A General 
Education Division would then be organised for freshmen and sophomores.” The fundamental 
nature of the proposed changes becomes evident in the following : “For advanced students— 
upper-class and graduate students and faculty who have established their specialities—the four 
subjeét divisions would replace the present divisions of the Main Library and would co-ordinate 
departmental and Main Library services in the same or related subject fields. The present 
general reference, periodical and reserve departments would be abandoned, and those services 
would reappear in each of the subjeét divisions. Typically, each subjeé division would have 
as headquarters a special reading room or library containing on open shelves a selection of the 
most frequently used books, periodicals, bibliographies, reference works, and reserves in 
the relevant subject fields,” 
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The immense task of physical organisation involved is obvious ; the advantages however 
would also be great: ““The outlying departmental and special libraries in these fields would 
operate as integral parts of the division. All services in closely related subject fields, regardless 
of location, would be co-ordinated. The faculty would find their materials assembled more 
conveniently ; a definite part of the Library would belong to them. The Library staff would 
become specialists in their divisional subjects and would identify themselves with certain 
instructional departments. And every departmental library, however small and understaffed, 
would have the benefit of at least some professional supervision.” 

For the freshmen and sophomores the Librarian, Dr. Swank, has these words: “The 
only part of the Library which has traditionally belonged largely to the underclassman is the 
reserved book room which, with its closed shelves and excessive regimentation, is probably 
the lowest form of library service.” Dr. Swank proposes to abandon this department [which 
deals mainly in books and other material containing required reading for courses] and to 
substitute a large open-access reading room which would operate as a self-contained unit and 
would probably serve most of the underclassmen’s needs. 

On the question of storage the report suggests that partial solutions are possible by 
(1) the substitution of microfilm for some items, notably newspapers, (2) the adoption of 
compact book storage on the lines proposed by Fremont Rider, (3) the outside storage of 
books in a co-operative storage library similar to the New England Deposit Library and the 
Midwest Interlibrary Center, (4) the extension of the present stack. 

But perhaps the most interesting comments are on the composition of the staff: ‘The 
Staff is divided into two distiné parts of about equal size—professional and non-professional. 
The non-professional staff consists of clerks, typists, pages, Stenographers, and the like of 
whom no specialised training of a professional nature is required. They are recruited locally. 
On the theory that most library work can be done by good non-professionals, our recent 
policy has been to increase this group and to shift as much routine work as possible to it. The 
professional staff on the other hand, consists of people with graduate degrees in librarianship 
or other relevant fields. They are recruited nationally. These are the career people upon whom 
the regeneration of the library program depends. On the theory that the contribution of this 
group will rest more upon its academic quality than upon its size, our recent policy has been 
to hold it to its present size, and in some cases to reduce it, while trying to raise sharply its 
Standard of performance.” One effeét of this policy is reflected in a previous report: “An 
experiment with preliminary cataloguing proved to be successful even with the small clerical 
Staff available. Preliminary cataloguing consists of having a non-professional assistant perform 
part of the cataloguing process on a book before the book is passed on to a professional 
cataloguer. There is no doubt that much of the cataloguing for most books acquired by the 
Library can be done by good clerical assistants, and the extension of preliminary cataloguing 
will proceed as rapidly as staff conditions permit.” 

It is evident that British librarians might disagree with Dr. Swank on many points, and 
it is certain that some of the solutions proposed are not suitable for British libraries. At the 
present time, however, it is unusual to find a report which ponders so deeply on fundamental 
problems or which tackles them so vigorously. The Library at Stanford is already well 
known ; its future is therefore one which will be most eagerly watched as these ideas are 


put into operation. 


We read, every six months, the assessments of the L.A. Examination papers which appear 
in The Library Assistant with appreciation and profit. We have at times expressed in these pages 
our sense of the gratitude students must feel to the experts who make them. The course is no 
easy one that the modern library candidate must travel and the balances of this and that type 
of library service for which the examiner must now provide are not simple to produce. We still 
think that there are perhaps too many examinations, but in their variety the good 
Student can always find what appeals to him most. The number of quite new candidates, 
those taking the Entrance Examination, is maintained and the passes seem to be normal at 
about 50 per cent. Naturally, at the Registration level, the percentage drops considerably ; 
that exam. is now a really severe professional test, as it should be. New students at all levels 
will begin their work this month. We wish them good luck, 


‘ 
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Dibdin at the Deanery 


By GeorGe H. BusHNELL 


Ar a little after three o’clock on a summer afternoon nearly a hundred and forty years ago 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, bibliopolist, stood at the outer-gate of the Deanery at Ripon. He 
was accorded a most favourable reception, he relates in his Bibliographical Decameron, on 
presenting a letter of introduction from the Reverend John Eyre, Senior Prebendary of the 
Cathedral of York. Some months ago, at about the same hour on another summer afternoon, 
I Stood at the same outer-gate and saw, for the first time, the old Deanery to which Dibdin 
had been welcomed by the reigning Dean of that day, Robert Darley Waddilove. 1, too, was 
welcomed, but not by the Dean, for the Deanery, although it has remained externally little 
changed since Dibdin’s visit, is now The Old Deanery Hotel. The great hall, which was 
formerly hung with portraits of our Kings and Queens, now contains only one portrait. It was 
a surprise to me, on crossing the hall to inspeét the life-sized canvas, to find that it was a 
portrait of The Hon. and Very Rev. Henry David Erskine, Dean of Ripon. It seemed clear 
that he must have been a son of the Lord Chancellor, but I knew nothing else about him and 
had not realized that this Scotsman had once lived in the delightful old Deanery. To my 
further surprise none of the reference works to which I turned first for information even 
mentioned this Hon. and Very Rev. gentleman as a son of the Lord Chancellor. So far as I 
could discover, the portrait was not signed, and I found no one who could tell me anything 
about it, or even about Dean Erskine. The hotel proprietor was charmingly uncertain why 


it had been allowed to remain in what is now the entrance hall of his hotel. My family, being ~ 


used to my ways, were merely faintly amused at the notion of worrying about a hotel portrait 
of a long-dead Dean, and viewed without noticeable enthusiasm the idea of spending time in 
tracing the gentleman. But of course I could not let the matter rest—and find out about him 
I did, despite similar discouragement by reference works and biographies. 

This forgotten son of the great Lord Chancellor, I discovered, has little claim to fame, 
but he has a claim to be remembered by librarians and social workers. Briefly he was the 
second son of Lord Erskine and was born in London on August 28th, 1786. Educated first 
at Harrow and Edinburgh and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, on March 7th, 1810, 
he took the honorary degree of M.A. in right of his descent. A month later he was ordained 
and was licensed to the Cure of Poynings in Sussex. He received priest’s orders in 1812 and 
thereafter, until 1845, held various benefices, most if not all of them under the patronage of 
the Lord Chancellor. In 1847 he was appointed by Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, 
to be Dean of Ripon, an appointment which he held until his death. The honorary degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon him in 1853 by Columbia College in New York. In 1813 he married 
Lady Harriet Dawson, third daughter of John, first Earl of Portarlington, by whom he had 
two sons and six daughters. She died on December 16th, 1827. Dean Erskine himself died 
at the Deanery on July 27th, 1859, and was buried in the Cathedral Yard, near the north-east 
angle of the choir, where a tomb was erected with the following inscription :—“Here rests 
the Body of the Honourable Henry David Erskine, D.D., Dean of Ripon, second son of 
Thomas, Lord Erskine, Lord High Chancellor of England. He was born 28th Aug., 1786, 
and died at Ripon 27th July, 1859.” In 1860 that tomb was removed as being unsatisfactory 
in design and another, after a design by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Gilbert Scott, was erected. The 
unsigned portrait of the Dean, which incited me to so much labour, was painted by C. D. 
Williamson for presentation to him by the members of the Mechanics’ Institution at Ripon. 

It is as one of the foremost and most powerful supporters of the new Mechanics’ 
Institutes and their libraries that Dean Erskine deserves not to be forgotten. He made speeches 
almost without number on their behalf and at whatever sacrifice of personal comfort was 
always ready to enter the field to advocate their claims. His example, in view of his high 
calling and his family conneétions, had great weight in breaking down class prejudices and in 
stimulating sympathy with the movement. He left the reputation of a genial and broad-minded 
churchman who delighted to join with Christians of other communions in promoting 
benevolent work. The next time I visit the Deanery I shall salute his portrait. 

But he was not Dean when Dibdin stayed at the Deanery. Waddilove, as I have mentioned, 
was then Dean. 
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Dibdin, who loved Deans more than I do, was nevertheless even more in love with 
books, and it was with the Library of Ripon Cathedral that he was then concerned. Following 
in his wake I went to see the Library, and was most cordially welcomed by the Librarian, 
Canon Bartlett. 

By a singular coincidence the future of the Cathedral Library was a question to be resolved 
when I visited it, as it had been when Dibdin was there. And so, like him, I discussed with 
the authority of the day what should be done with the books. At the moment of writing the 
question is still unsettled I believe, so I must not refer further to it here. 

Dibdin was on his way from York to Durham and thence to Scotland on that day in 
1816 when he turned aside. “From York we go direét to Durham,” he says, “but suppose 
we make a digression, of a few miles only, to Ripon Minster and Fountains Abbey. It was 
towards three in the afternoon when a chaise conveyed me to the outer-gate of the worthy 
Dr. Waddelove [sic], Dean of Ripon. A letter from Mr. Eyre secured me the most 
favourable reception. “Good mister Dean, my object is the Minster Library.’ ‘Here,’ quoth 
the Dean, ‘is the catalogue—peruse this, while I attend three o’clock prayers: . . . Upon 
conclusion of the service, | ascended a small flight of stone steps with the Dean, and found 
myself in a narrow modernised old room—with books on all sides, in somewhat littered 
condition...” It was the same room in which I found myself a hundred and thirty-five 
years later, but the books had been moved twice in the interval and though there is still an 
air of disuse about the Library it cannot be said now that the books are in a somewhat 
littered condition. 

Dibdin’s Dean, Robert Darley Waddilove, Dean of the Collegiate Church of Ripon, was 
himself a bookman of unusual calibre, though until he was visited by Dibdin he does not 
seem to have concerned himself greatly with the Cathedral Library. He was the son of Abel 
Darley and nephew and heir of Robert Waddilove, President of Barnard’s Inn, London, 
whose name he assumed on inheriting his property in early life. In 1771 he was appointed 
chaplain to the embassy to the Court of Madrid, where he remained for eight years. During 
his residence in Spain, Waddilove formed an intimate friendship with the Abbé Bayer, 
preceptor to the young Infant of Spain and through the Abbe’s influence procured constant 
access to the Library of the Escurial, with a view to making collations with a valuable codex 
of Strabo preserved there. His collations and notes were incorporated in the edition of 
Strabo by Thomas Falconer which, in 1807, was published by the Clarendon Press in two 
folio volumes. The delegates of the Press presented a handsomely bound copy to Dean 
Waddilove which, together with another work on the Escurial Library he bequeathed to the 
Library of York Minster. While in Spain he also gave valuable assistance to the Scottish 
historian William Robertson. In his work on the History of America, which appeared in 
1777, Robertson acknowledged Dean Waddilove’s help, in his Preface, in the following 
words :—During five years that gentleman has carried on researches for my behalf with such 
activity, perseverance, and knowledge of the subject to which his attention was turned, as 
have filled me with no less astonishment than satisfaction. He procured for me the greater 
part of the Spanish books which I have consulted ; and, as many of them were printed early 
in the sixteenth century, and are become extremely rare, the colleéting of these was such an 
occupation as alone required much time and assiduity. To his friendly attention I am indebted 
for copies of several valuable MSS. containing facts and details, which I might have searched 
for in vain in works that have been made public.” Dean Waddilove was presented by the 
Infant Don Gabriel of Spain with a Spanish translation of Sallust made and published by 
the Prince. Waddilove married Anne Hope, daughter of Sir Ludovick Grant of Grant, Bt. 
He died in 1828 and was buried in Ripon Minster. Such, briefly, was the man who welcomed 

‘ Thomas Frognall Dibdin to Ripon Minster Library. 

Dibdin records none of this but he does add: “Before I dismiss the notice of Dean 
Waddelove, let me add, that the Dean’s own library is rather rich in Spanish lore ; and that 
I obtained intelligence from him, upon this subjeét, worthy of being recorded in a basil-red 
covered travelling memorandum book, measuring seven inches by four and a half.” 

Dibdin persuaded the Dean to take steps to preserve some of the treasures which he 
found in the Library, an estimable action, but one could wish that his method had not been to 
dispatch the rarest works to Charles Lewis with instructions to rebind them in morocco, russia 
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or calf. Lewis, or Ludwig, was an excellent craftsman— incidentally he taught the St. Andrews 
University Library bookbinder of that day, Melviiic Fletcher—but he carefully trimmed and 
gilded the edges of the books as well as re-covering them in red morocco, etc. On this point 
Dibdin soliloquises: ‘May this fashion of decoration obtain quickly throughout all the 
Cathedral Libraries in the realm !—for good sense and good taste equally impose the necessity 
of such a measure”—a thought which leaves us unimpressed today. Fortunately, when I saw 
the Library, | found that many treasures had escaped the well-intentioned Dibdin and Lewis. 
The reason may well be that Waddilove was an old man, eighty years of age, when Dibdin 
advised him what to do with the books, and he may well have forgotten or perhaps found his 
other duties sufficiently exacting at that time of life. 

He was certainly not inaétive in 1816, for that evening he took Dibdin out to Fountains 
Abbey, from which, Dibdin remarks, “‘We returned by the lustre of a full moon.” Dibdin 
was then entertained to a dainty partridge supper in the Deanery, while the oftogenarian Dean 
vehemently condemned the whole book of Pharmacopeia for the prolongation of life. 

Of course I followed the venerable pair—a long way behind them but no less interested. 
“But the Library of Fountains Abbey !” says Dibdin, ““Ask the moaning spectre of Henry 
VIII respecting its fate!” Interested as I was, I felt disinclined to follow Dibdin’s advice, as 
I stood on that noble site—-than which there is nothing finer or more impressive in Britain. 
But I did wonder what had become of the books of that greatest of Cistercian Abbeys. One 
or two of them I found in Ripon Minster Library, beautifully inscribed by a long-forgotten 
scribe of Fountains, “Liber sanéte Marie de Fontibus.” A few. others are at Studley Royal, 
which adjoins the terrain of Fountains, and others are widely scattered from Baltimore to 
Berlin, from Manchester to Brussels. In all about thirty-eight MSS. and books which once 
belonged to the Abbey are known to exist today, and there may well be others ; so whatever 
Henry did to Fountains he certainly did not destroy all the books.* 

Waddilove was succeeded, as Dean of the Collegiate Church, by James Webber, D.D., 
who was installed on November 28th, 1828. He does not seem to have taken any noteworthy 
action in regard to the Cathedral Library, so we need not linger over him. When the see of. 
Ripon was erected in 1836 he became the first Dean of the Cathedral Church. In 1847 Dean 
Webber was succeeded by the Dean whose portrait still hangs in the Old Deanery Hotel hall, 
the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry David Erskine. Erskine came of a family of book-lovers and 
by 1848 had begun to tackle the problem of the Cathedral Library. His method was to remove 
all the books that were then in a reasonably good condition to the Deanery, where he kept 
them in his study, for more careful preservation. Apparently the Library room in the Cathedral 
was then damp, and many volumes were so badly decayed that their mouldering fragments 
were not considered to be worth removal. I have found no record of their destruétion, so 
it may be that they were simply left to continue the process of decay. It seems certain that 
when the cream of the Library was removed to the Deanery certain other works, mainly 
non-theological in character, were also left in the Cathedral, although they were not in a bad 

condition. It was Erskine’s desire to restore the Library room in the Cathedral, but, while 
he may perhaps have taken some steps in the matter, it remained for a later Dean to effect 
real restoration. 

During my visit to the Deanery I did not discover which room harboured the books 
during Erskine’s reign, that is, which room had been his study. Various internal changes 
have been made since his day and some rooms have been divided. Redecoration has 
successfully hidden all traces of extensive ranges of bookshelves, assuming that the books 
were kept on shelving and not in a number of book cases. Erskine was followed for a short 
period by Dean Garnier, of whose activities, if any, in the Library, I know nothing. In 1860 
William Goode, D.D., F.S.A., was installed, and while he was Dean the restoration of the 
Minster Library was carried out. He fitted the Library room with new shelves, purchased 
many books for the Library, and returned the old collection from the Deanery to the Minster. 
Except for some additions, various framed portraits, etc., the Library as I saw it last year is 
much the same as it was left by Dean Goode, I believe. His own table is there, and bears 
the following inscription on a brass tablet : 


#1 hope to record later what can still be discovered about Fountains Abbey Library, as no mention of it is 
given by Savage in his delightful book on Early English Libraries. 
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“Presented to the Ripon Cathedral Library by the Executors of the Very Revd. 

Wm. Goode, D.D., F.S.A., late Dean of Ripon, Sepr. 1868. To preserve the papers it 

contained he rescued it with his own hands from the fire which destroyed his house in 

Charter-House Square, London, in the year 1835.” 

The foundation of the present Minster Library is always attributed, with reason, to 
Anthony Higgin, but I have found traces of a much earlier Library, contemporary with the 
foundation of the monastery on the site. St. Wilfrid, Bishop of Northumbria, built his first 
Church there in 670 a.p. and the crypt is still in existence. Wilfrid had a great love of books, 
and Peter of Blois recorded, in his life of the Saint, that “‘this man of God gave to the 
monastery a copy of the Gospels, a Library, and many books of the Old and New Testaments, 
with certain tablets made with marvellous ingenuity, and ornamented with gold and precious - 
Stones.”” Possibly one of these books is the 7th century Evange/ia now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York. The Life of St. Wilfrid by Peter Blois, quoted above, which was once 
in Ripon Minster, is now lost, but Leland mentions having seen it in the Vestry and made 
extracts from it. Some of the extracts are also printed in Dugdale’s Monasticon. There is 
no longer any book from the early and mediaeval collections in the Minster Library and only 
one other mention of that former Library has been found. That reference is in a memorandum 
to the probate of the will of William Rodes, one of the Chaplains, who died in 1466, and 
reads: “Et preterea ad opus et fabricam cuiusdam librarii in dicta Ecclesia Collegieta 
construendi.” 

The books which Dibdin saw on his brief visit in 1816, including the Caxtons which so 
excited his attention, were mainly those bequeathed by the re-founder of the Library, Dean 
Anthony Higgin, B.D. Higgin made his will on November 12th, 1624, leaving his books 
“to go to the Church of Ripon for a library.” They were then, as now, in what was originally 
the Lady Chapel or Lady Loft, above the Chapter House and Choir Vestry. Such a position 
for a Lady Chapel, at the south side of the Choir and in an upper Storey, is unusual. It was 
built about 1482 and the site was probably dictated by the fact that the ground to the east of 
the Cathedral slopes sharply downwards. The 15th century windows of the Library are more 
like those of a manor-house or castle than of a church. The armorial bearings on the glass 
of the windows are comparatively recent work by Peckitt of York. The Library is reached 
by a flight of stone steps from the south transept and also by a wooden Stairway from the 
Chapel below. The original outer-wall of the Choir, with its windows, buttresses and 
gargoyles, forms its northern side. As far as I could see all the book cases are modern and 
had been erected since Dibdin’s visit : probably most of them are the cases provided at Dean 
Goode’s restoration of the Library. They run across the centre of the room at more or less 
regular intervals, thus blocking any really good view of the Library as a building. I hope that 
in the near future they will be replaced by bays running from the walls, leaving the centre of 
the room clear. The result would be one of the most charming and interesting Library rooms 
in England. 

Dibdin’s brief account of his visit to the old Deanery, one of the very few notices of the 
Minster Library ever published, provided me with several interesting “hunts,” resulting in 
copious notes which I have only attempted to summarise here. Of the books themselves it 
seems unnecessary to write, as they are being catalogued by Miss Hands in her Union Catalogue 
of the Cathedral Libraries. For anyone who has the time and aptitude there is still much to be 
gleaned from the older books, many of which bear inscriptions, armorial bookstamps, etc. 
I noted, with interest, a number of very rare items of Scottish interest, for instance, some of 
which I do not think are to be found in the principal Scottish libraries. 


It is hoped that librarians who come to London will turn aside from the main interests 
of their visit to glance at 6 Cambridge Square, Paddington, the home of William Ewart, 1798- 
1869. To him, with Joseph Brotherton, we owe the first Public Library A& as even the 
junior librarian knows. The L.C.C. has placed one of its commemoration placques on the 
house and last month this long delayed recognition was unveiled by President Lionel McColvin, 
Our readers may be reminded that a good bust of Ewart, which shows his fine ascetic and 
thoughtful face, stands in Chaucer House opposite the Council Chamber. 
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ON MICROPRO! 


Any item in any issue of The Times, The Times 
Literary Supplement or The Times Educational Supple- 
ment can be referred to easily and quickly by viewing 
the microfilm records on suitable reading equipment. 
These records take up only a small fraction of the 
space needed for cumbersome bound editions and have 
a much longer life. 


The microfilm records of The Times, The Times 
Literary Supplement and The Times Educational 
Supplement have been made by the Recordak 
Division of Kodak Limited. 


Write for full details to 


The Recordak Division of 


LIMITED 


Adelaide House, London Bridge, London, E.C.4 Tel: MANsion House 9936 
and at 11, Peter Street, Manchester, 2 Tel: Blackfriars 8918 


‘RECORDAK’ is a registered trade-mark 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 

The raison d’étre of public librarianship is to 
give public service. Ornate buildings, sump- 
tuous furnishings and aids and devices of all 
descriptions are mere appendages, of little 
importance beside the ultimate aim. 

What public service means to each and 
every public librarian should not be a matter 
left to individual conscience or concept. If 
public service is to mean service of high level 
in every public library some self examination is 
called for of our own Standards. 

A few of our defeéts needing elimination are 
big system snobbery, patronising airs and 
antipathy to concentrated work. Public service 
is an ideal not an accomplished fact, conse- 
quently there is always room for improvement. 

Outward appearance and size can be 
flattering, but it is the human element within 
that really matters and the standard of service 
emanating therefrom is the only true gauge. 
Is your public service good enough ? 


What do YOU think ? 
THIS MON TH'S | CHOICE 


It is pleasant to see evidence that some 
library authorities realise the importance of 
their junior readers. Such systems acknowledge 
that their future adult readers are the children 
of today. Further, that if these children have 
become indoétrinated with the library habit 
whilst young they will be the public libraries’ 
Staunch users and supporters in the future. All 
credit then, to READING’S Books to read and 
to keep, a foidover booklist for junior readers. 
Printed in red and black on white, with cover 
page attractive by its simplicity, and annota- 
tions carefully written. 


HONOUR~ ABL -E MENTION 


New Books, July, 1952. An 
ever- poe ote mrs this time with an in- 
troduétion on the Doétor as author. 

EASTBOURNE’S New Books, July, 1952. 
A very attractive tall foldover, in deep on light 
blue, noting that the booklist can be posted 
to readers on application. 

KENT’S New Books, Summer, 1952. <A 
quarterly booklist. The too wide margins 
mar its appearance. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S lew Books, 
Summer, 1952. An interesting comparison with 
its county colleague above. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Acton.—Borough Librarian, Roy D. Rates, 
F.L.A. Population, 67,424. Rate, 5.27d. 
Income from Rate, £18,664. Total Stock, 
66,300. Additions, 15,617. Withdrawals, 
11,220. Total Issues, 657,417. Borrowers, 
21,755. Branches, 3. 

The rapid growth in popularity of the Central 
Library since the war has so Strained the limits of 
available space, that now it is impossible for the service 
to funétion efficiently. A scheme of extension has been 
approved and it is hoped that some means will be found 
for part of it at least to be put in hand at the earliest 
possible moment. All seétions of the service reported 
increased attivity during the past year, and book 
circulation recorded the huge increase of 128,432 over 
the previous year. The part-time branch library at 
East Aéton is to be closed in November next, and it is 
hoped to have a travelling library on the road before 
then to serve that, and other outlying distriéts. An 
interesting and successful experiment was the holding 
of an exhibition of works by local artists. 


Librarian, Arthur T. 
Austing, F.L.A. Population, 60,570. Rate, 
7.2d. Income from Rate, £11,604. Total 
Stock, 68,915. Additions, 7,360. With- 
drawal’, 4,496. Total Issues, 617,610. 
Tickets, 24,177. 

All branches of the library service showed greater 
activity than ever before in the year just closed. Figures 
for book circulation are the highest yet recorded in any 
single year, and amounted to 38,292 above the total 
for the previous year. The number of registered readers 
now amounts to 28 per cent of the population. The 
resources of the Reference Library were always in great 
demand, and at times the accommodation there was 
taxed to its utmost. A small deposit colle&ion is now 
being maintained at a Community Centre, and a de- 
livery and colleétion service for elderly people has been 
inaugurated. 


NEWINGTON.—Borough Librarian, H. E. 
Waites, A.L.A. Population (est.), 49,028. 
Rate, 13.89d. Income from Rate, £24,744. 
Total Stock, 80,942. Additions, 16,599. 
Withdrawals, 8,742. Total Issues, 496,539. 
Tickets, 28,607. 1 Branch. 

At the close of the year under review it was found 
to have been the most successful one since the Libraries 
were eStablished, and all past records had been sur- 

passed. The service has been extended by many outside 
point of book distribution, while the quality of the 
k service shows a marked advance on previous years. 

Aggregate circulation returned an increase of 53,465 

over the previous year. Consultations in the Reference 

Library were almost double those of last year. Much 

regret is expressed over the enforced suspension of work 

on the proposed new branch library at Woodberry 

Down. Residents in this new housing area are Still 

without any library provision. 


|_| 
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AND NOW 


BY REQUEST OF MANY CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
THE 


INFORMATION BOOKS 
IN 


SPECIAL CLOTH BINDINGS 


Just Published 
** How things are Obtained” Series 
Compton, H. CHOCOLATE & COCOA 
Jones, T. TEA 
Wells, P. WOOL 


** How things Developed” Series 
Reed, S THE CINEMA 


People’s Jobs” Series 
Holt, E, THE FARMER 


To be Published later 
GLASS . THE POLICEMAN . UNSEEN FORCES 
CLOTHES IRON AND STEEL IN A WOOD 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Head Office & Works:— 
NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, 

LONDON, N.W.10 
ELGar 741 1-2-3 


Showrooms:— 

100 GREAT RUSSELL ST. 
LONDON W.C.1 
MUSeum 5650, 0335 
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WeEsTMINSTER. — Librarian, Lionel R. 
McColvin, C.B.E., F.L.A. Total Stock, 
331,948. Additions, 49,215. Withdrawals, 
23,200. Lending Library Issues, 2,085,434. 
Tickets, 166,541. Branches, 4. Children’s 
Branches, 3. 

A most successful and highly gratifying year’s 
work ended with record figures from practically all 
departments and aétivities. Home-reading issues were 
the largest ever handled in any one year, and the — 
of reading was maintained at an exceptionally hig 
Standard. Of the total number of adult books borrowed 
over 38 per cent were works of non-fition, while at the 
Central Library the percentage was as high as 43.6. 
Total circulation showed the formidable increase of 
246,615 when compared with the year before. The 
Children’s Libraries had another very busy year, issuin 
28,922 more books than in the previous year. A Child- 
en's Librarian was appointed in April, 1951. The use 
made of the Reference Library has increased more than 
in any previous year, and, aghough more accommoda- 
tion has been provided, many readers fail on occasions 
to find seats. More books were added to stock than 
in any year previously. 


Memorabilia 


An addition has recently been made to the 
organization of the British library world by 
the foundation of the Standing Conference of 
National and University Libraries. Although 
Aslib and the University and Research Seétion 
of the Library Association have for many 
years provided -general meeting places for the 
Staffs of learned, scientific and_ technical 
libraries, these libraries vary very greatly in 
size and interests, and there has been no place 
where the responsible officers of the really 
large libraries could meet for the discussion of 
the problems peculiar to their work. It is in 
order to provide such a meeting place that the 
new body has been founded. Its membership 
is institutional and is limited to some thirty of 
the largest libraries in the British Isles—the 
National Libraries, the University Libraries, 
and the larger University College Libraries— 
each being represented by its principal officer, 
with additional representation for the British 
Museum, the Bodleian and the Cambridge 
University Library. The Honorary Secretary 
is Mr. G. Woledge of the British Library of 
Political Science, _tloughtoa Street, London, 
W.C.1. 

The August, 1952 issue (No. 29) of the 
University of Illinois Library School’s 
Occasional Papers is entitled A Report of 
Procedures Used in a Circulation Survey of a Public 
Library, by William F. Morse and E. Walfred 
Erickson, graduate students of the University 
of Illinois Library School. This paper sum- 
marizes the methods used in a Study of the 


circulation of the Urbana Free Library by the 
University of Illinois Library School and offers 
suggestions to other libraries for the gathering 
and tabulating of data in such a survey. A 
copy of this paper will be sent to any individual 
or institution without charge from the Editor, 
Occasional Papers, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 
* * * 

The latest Report of the Council of Trustees 
of the National Library of Ireland consists 
almost entirely of a list of Manuscripts relating 
to Ireland. The list contains the manuscripts 
in libraries and archives in Ireland and abroad 
which have been copied by microfilm or photo- 
Stat up to June, 1951, but does not include the 
large number of manuscripts in private 
custody which have been recorded on film. 
Typed lists of the latter can be consulted in the 
Library. The list is a most impressive one, 
occupying well over one hundred pages, and 
provides clear evidence of the importance of 
this great undertaking and of the excellent 
progress which has been made. 

The editorial office of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
has moved back to A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, from the 
Hotel Congressional, Washington, D.C. 

* * 


Brooklyn Public Library enjoys the 
distinction, it is believed, of being the first 
public library to have a march specially com- 
posed for it. The march was broadcast on 
March 21. 

The Catalogue Comite: of the British 
Universities Film Council has prepared a card 
catalogue of films found to be suitable for use 
in Universities. Copies of the catalogue are 
being housed in most Universities. 

* * * 

The Library Association, representing nearly 
all British Libraries, has sent congratulations 
to the Patriarchal Library of Alexandria, on the 
occasion of its Millenary celebration which 
falls on November 16th to 18th. 

The Millenary of a library is indeed a rare 
event, and one for rejoicing and for hopes for 
prosperity in the Millenia yet to be. The tenth 
century was in this country also a period of 
culture and learning ; the Anglo-Saxons then 
laid the foundations of the first English 
libraries, some few of which, however de- 
spoiled by the politico-religious disturbances of 
later centuries, survive today, contemporaries 
of the Patriarchal Library. 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland 


Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Orange Free State * Johannesburg 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 


* Natal 
Nigeria 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


Telegrams: Luxfer Harles London 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Brirron Srreet, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


A Geographical and Historical Study 


Czechoslovakia 
by Harriet Wanklyn, M.A. (Mrs. J. A. Steers) 


A book which contains a vast amount of detailed 
information unobtainable elsewhere. Much of the 
work was compiled in Czechoslovakia immediately 
before that country became a satellite of Russia. The 
sections on both Bohemia and Slovakia contain chapters 
on their history, climate, vegetation and soils, forests 
and forest industries, farming, industry and trade, 
communications, and population and settlement. 

392 pages, with 26 pages of photographs and 38 pages 
of maps, and an Index. 84 by 54 inches 


Ready shortly Boards 30s. net 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON LTD 
30-32 Fleet Street London EC 4 
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Kenyon and Mansbridge 


Who's Who gives the fatts, in their bare 
Statistical outline, of the lives of the two men, 
Sir Frederic George Kenyon and Dr. Albert 
Mansbridge, who in their different important 
ways were real influences upon the cultural 
and therefore the library life of modern times. 
The death of Mansbridge on August 22nd and 
of Kenyon next day gave emphasis to the fact 
that their association in the administration of 
the National Central Library was of unusual 
creative character. 


Sir Freperic G. Kenyon, 1863-1952 

I can write here only a few notes of what I 
have known personally of Kenyon. He was not 
an intimate friend, but anyone who has been 
closely associated with library and literary 
affairs was bound to have some contaét with 
him. It was when I was president of the 
L.A.A. (A.A.L. of course) that he gave us an 
address on “Reading”. It was like the man 
himself, unpretentious, direct, and drawn 
from the great stores of his knowledge. At 
a time when it had become fashionable to 
denigrate Lord Macaulay, he advised us to 
read that writer’s essays, allowing their 
possible bias and occasional inaccuracy, for 
their sweep and their unfolding power and 
clarity of style. That is the one fact I recall in 
an address that held his young audience forty 
years ago. 


Like MacAlister he was interested in the 
University of London School of Librarianship 
and for over thirty years was its “Visitor”, a 
position which in other organizations would 
be equivalent to “President”. He frankly 
admitted that he was not a librarian in the 
normal sense; his work had lain in ancient 
MS. and papyrology. Librarians, whose 
concern was the printed book, have never in 
my life-time been appointed Director of the 
British Museum, but Kenyon came nearer to 
that character than any other in his time. 
Others will tell of the extent and may be able 
to assess the quality of his work there, the 
crown of his definitely official life. 


But honours came to him in what seems 
almost profusion. Of how many societies he 
became president, of how many special courses 
of lectures or single ones he delivered, of the 


international reputation he held, again others 
must speak. We were delighted when he 
became President of the Library Association, a 
circumstance which the recent notice seems to 
have overlooked. One wonders why. Many 
years later we listened to his brief, inspiriting 
address to A.S.L.I.B., stressing the value of 
united effort in all bibliographical work. A 
remarkable performance for a man of eighty ; 
but, then, Kenyon was as calm at eighty, and 
as intellectually alert, as he appeared to be 
nearly forty years earlier. Of his L.A. work we 
can remember that he retained his membership 
of the Council for several years. He was at the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1927 when the 
Council, supporting the efforts of Dr. Savage, 
was endeavouring to unite our wrangling 
library sects. Kenyon, master of words, was in 
most circumstances user of few. He merely, 
when asked his opinion, quoted the convivial 
song : 
The more we are together, 
The merrier we shall be, 

and its effect, coming from a man of his special 
distinction, was remarkable. 


I knew nothing of his military career, 
vaguely that he was a colonel and, rather more 
distinétly, the pride with which a friend referred 
to service under him as a privilege to be 
remembered. He became, later, chairman of 
the War Graves Commission, and those who 
have visited the resting places—say Tyncot—of 
the soldiers of the 1914-18 war, know how 
beautifully that work was done. 


For public libraries he did great service as 
chairman of the Public Libraries Committee of 
the Board of Education. Its mandate was to 
review the position and possibilities of libraries 
under the conditions created by the removal 
of the rate limit brought about by the Public 
Libraries Amendment Aét, 1919. Few in 
practice now remember the sense of “a future” 
that act awakened and we were moving, if 
somewhat tardily, towards modern develop- 
ments, and naturally rejoiced in the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. Its work was not 
spectacular, from the standpoint of today, and 
it had to reconcile many conflicting views, and 
possibly extravagant hopes, with traditional 
limitations (and their results). Kenyon was 
always “a prince of chairmen”. The secretary 
of the Committee, Mr. Douie, has told us 
how, after a long variant discussion of any 
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Modern Chess Openings 

(Griffith and White) 

Edited and Revised by Walter Korn. A new 8th Edition 
/- net 

“This classic work. Indispensable to all serious chess 

players."’"—The Observer. 


Wools of Britain 

By H. Haigh and B. Newton 12/6 net 
*... will be welcomed as a very useful addition to the 
wool textile trade's book-shelf.'’"—The Wool Record. 


Training for the Stage 
By Dorothy Birch. 18/- net 
A new volune in the Pitman ‘‘Theatre and Stage"’ Series. 
This book is written primarily for the student of the 
professional theatre, but it will also prove of value to the 
serious amateur. Illustrated. 


Purchasing : 


Principles and Applications 


By Stuart F. Heinritz 40/- nec 
Its 664 pages cover a most comprehensive field . . . 
it will... prove most valuable, if not indisp ble to all 


students of purchasing from the young man sitting his 
examinations to the departmental manager big enough to 
realize that he does not know it all already.’’—Purchasing 


Means of E in Case of Fire 

By Horace J. Brend, A.R.1.C.S. 15/- net 
The author has had many years’ experience in an official 
capacity in dealing with the problems of providing means 
of escape from fire in all types of buildings. An absolutely 
reliable book by an authority. 


Elements of Economics 

By S. Evelyn Thomas 30/- net 
A new Tenth Edition of this standard work which gives a 
clear and interesting presentation of the elementary 
principles of Economic Science. Particular consideration 
has been given to problems of modern organization and 
international currency. 


Aircraft Engines of the World, 1952 
By Paul H. Wilkinson 50/- net 
The latest edition of famous international reference book, 
completely revised and fully illustrated. 


Chess for Beginners 

By J. A. Horowitz 18/- net 
Intended for readers who are taking up the game for the 
first time, this book by one of America’s greatest chess 
players, is a clear, logical, and easy-to-follow guide to the 
game. 


Journal. 


THROUGH THE BINDERY WINDOW 


Says Bob the Binder: “‘ You need a very sharp 
knife for paring leather and an old litho stone’s 
the best for working on. Mind no bits of fluff 
get under the Jeather or you'll cut a hole in it. 
I like morocco best—made from goatskin and 
it’s got some guts in it. Levant morocco we used 
to have for special books. That’s got a lovely 
big grain. Floquets’ Cape Levant they called it. 
Came from Paris it did—I wonder if they still 
make it there. Leather’s too short for big runs— 
for them you'd best use genuine Linson.” 


BOUND IN 


LINSON 


BOUND TO LAST 


THE GRANGE FIBRE Co. Ltp. 
13 WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER 


LINSON is a Regd. Trade Mark : 
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subject, he would draw a conclusion with such 
tactful skill that it seemed to satisfy. The 
report, when published, showed that public 
librarians had already built upon secure 
foundations and has, I think fairly, been 
described as a version of Brown’s Manual with 
the technique omitted. It changed nothing in 
the general trend but did much to give value 
to the best then used service and stressed the 
need for adequate, economical funds and for 
good qualifications and proper status for 
librarians. It ranks with the Public Libraries 
Commission Report of 1849 and with the 
L.A.’s own McColvin Report. 


For years he was Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Central Library 
and was, I think, associated, as was the late 
Dr. Altred W. Pollard, with it when it was in 
its humbler guise as the Central Library for 
Students. The meetings were some of the 
shortest | have attended but no one could say 
that any business was not fully explained or 
was “cut and dried”. They were always 
pleasant. On the removal of Dr. Mansbridge 
trom London and his retirement from the 
chairmanship of the Trustees, he succeeded 
him ; and proposed that I should take his old 
post, in spite of my protest that it would be 
like a country curate succeeding a bishop. 
“What is needed in the chairman of an 
executive committee is that he shall be able to 
execute” was all he said. 


He lived for many years at that corner where 
Surrey comes near to Kent, at Godstone, where 
the North Downs take their most gentle 
beauty, with long vistas of meadow, wood 
and valley, and the small lakes—as that in the 
lane that leads from Godstone Green up to 
St. Nicholas’s Church—shine here and there ; 
a place of silence, except for country noises, 
and, on the afternoon when he was laid to 
rest beside his‘ wife (who died sixteen years 
ago) of sunlight and flowers. There were 
representatives of the British Museum, the 
British Academy and a number of other 
societies and institutions he had led and 
served, and among the wreaths those from the 
British Legion, the branch of the Mothers’ 
Union and other “parish” societies showed that 
his friendship and help had won their 
affection, too. 


Librarians know that this great scholar was 
also a Christian gentleman. That, if anywhere, 
is revealed in the little books he wrote, with 
immense scholarship but with such simplicity 
that he who runs may read without the least 
feeling that he has been “written down to”, 
It is satisfying to know that his life of all but 
ninety years was one of ceaseless learning 
and activity and, so far as an onlooker may 
judge, as perfect as it is vouchsafed to any 
man’s to be. 


ALBERT MANsBRIDGE, 1875-1952 


Mansbridge I heard of first from W. Benson 
Thorne as a young man he had met in Poplar 
about forty-five years ago, who, at some risk, 
had given up a settled job—lI forget what it 
was—to devote himself to the education of the 
working class. Such pioneers were as liable 
to suspicion as they are now, because the 
privileged, or some of them, had no desire to 
have “‘working-men” educated. It would give 
them ideas. It says much for the persuasive 
powers of Mansbridge as it does for the broad 
humanitarianism of William Temple that the 
latter became the chairman of the W.E.A. 
which was then formed and for some years, 
until high ecclesiastical duties swallowed his 
leisure (if Temple ever had any), he was the 
wise counsellor of Mansbridge. The latter 
toured the country, persuaded the universities, 
raised funds somehow, leétured and demon- 
strated the rightness of his educational gospel ; 
and the movement grew. Wiser librarians 
saw in it a means of fostering a more produétive 
use of their books ; some even gave hospitality 
to his classes, provided them with books and 
bibliographies ; a few even acted as his local 
secretaries. Many of the classes were held in 
the homes of the students. This persisted ; 
even in such a place as Croydon, which has 
an active centre with about twenty courses, a 
number of classes met, even in the heaviest 
blitz periods, in houses, when all public 
buildings were closed to such gatherings. 


. . . . 


Faith, allied to what may be described as an 
intense, sunny, persuasive manner were attri- 
butes that I thought I saw in him in my 
twenties. He showed no great oratorical 
powers and yet one listened to him with a 
peculiar, original pleasure and an occasional 
phrase stuck. For example, of one librarian, 
“T have seen the fine work done in X library 
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Government Publications 


A Guide to the 
India Office Library 


BY S. C. SUTTON 
Describes the organization and working of 
one of the largest orientalist libraries in the 
world, and gives a summary of its varied 
printed, manuscript, and other resources. 


Cloth bound edition 6s. 6d. (6s. 10d.) 
Paper covered edition 3s. 6d. (3s. 74d.) 


Government 
Publications 


Consolidated List for 1951. Now available 
ls. (1s. 142.) 
Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale Offices in 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Belfast, or through any 
bookseller . 


SILK CHIFFON 
LISSE 


Used and recommended by 
leading Archivists and Librarians 
for the repair and binding of 
valuable books and documents 


Enquiries and requests for samples to: 
COMBIER SILKS LIMITED 


308 Regent Street, W.1. 
 Tel.: LANGHAM 2475 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 48 (Season 1950 - 51) 


Price 67s. 6d. net 
TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL, 1953 :—Vol. 49 (Season 1951-52) 


Price 67s. 6d, net 


Reapy :—4TH Gen. INpDEx (Vols. 31—40) £12 12s. 
stH GEN. INDEx (Vols. 41—45) £12 128. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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where Mr. Blank gives and receives privilege 
as librarian”; “The whole people needs 
education” ; and so on. 


His classes and their achievements gave him 
the leverage with students and with the public 
that was a necessary preliminary to his second 
enterprise. Public libraries did much to 
provide the necessary books for his students 
but they were rather restricted before 1920. 
To lend books for the exclusive use of classes 
meant locking them away from the other 
readers for months at a time; and often we 
had only one copy of the required works. The 
university libraries helped. But the rural areas 
were then, only in a few counties, served 
leanly by the experimental county libraries. 
The isolated student, so far as books were 
concerned, might as well have lived in the 
Polar regions. In a house in Tufton Street, 


Mansbridge founded the Central Library for , 


Students, with the quite new plan to lend books 
which were asked for to readers who could not 
obtain them in any other way; without cost 
to borrower other than the return postage. 
How this principle was retained and _ its 
application developed, with the aid of private 
subscribers and then, quite substantially and 
finally with real liberality, by the Carnegie 
Trust, is well known. The new premises at 
Galen Place were in due time over-run; and 
that liberality of the Trust went to the extent 
of giving the large adapted building in Malet 


Place with further grants and, later by 
Treasury aid, the national character of the 
work was recognized. The organization 


became the National Central Library and a 
Royal Charter was granted to it. The seal on 
its importance was the performing of the 
opening ceremony of the new building by 
King George V, who was accompanied by 
Queen Mary. His opening speech contained 
his description of the library as “a university 
which all may join and none need ever leave,” 
which may apply to all good public general 
libraries. 


Mansbridge remained the centre of the 
library but wisely commuted its actual man- 
agement, first to librarians, Henry A. Twort, 
afterwards County Librarian of West Sussex, 
in its infancy, Luxmoore Newcombe in its 
great development to national status, and the 
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present librarian, Mr. R. H. Hill. The adminis- 
tration has grown to a Board of Trustees, of 
whom Mansbridge was chairman, consisting 
of representatives of the national libraries, the 
universities, the Carnegie Trust, the Library 
Association and other bodies, and an eleéted 
Executive Committee of which for many 
years the chairman was Sir F. G. Kenyon. On 
these have served the successive principal 
librarians of the British Museum, and such 
men as Lord Elgin, Lord Greeny, Lord 
Woolton, Sir Richard Livingstone, Sir Henry 
Dale, Sir Henry Thomas, Mr. G. M. Trev- 
elyan, Mr. E. Salter Davies, Colonel J. M. 
Mitchell and Stanley Jast, to name a few only 
of a distinguished company. The work of the 
library has grown beyond all expeétations, it 
now unites in a unique library co-operative 
effort hundreds of libraries of all types which 
lend their books through it to one another ; its 
book centre is a conduit through which books 
are passed from library to library here and 
abroad ; its bibliographical work increases ; 
and one of its earliest purposes, the provision 
of books for adult classes, continues. 


It was in the nature of things that Mans- 
bridge could not be satisfied with one or two 
activities. He founded, with success it seems, 
his World Adult Educational Association 
Movement and was interested in allied edu- 
cational and social attivities, many of which 
are only known to me by hearsay. The king 
honoured him with the C.H., universities gave 
him degrees, listened to his lectures and 
otherwise appreciated him. His pen was not 
idle and his books on university, educational 
and personally reminiscent subjeéts are known 
to all who may care to read this. 


. . . . . 


I saw him last about a year ago in London. 
He was Still alert, alive, friendly, but he seemed 
to admit the burden of his age. He spent his 
last years at Paignton and sent us messages of 
cheer occasionally, the last for the re-opening 
in June of the N.C.L., rehabilitated after 
war-damage ; it made the modest claim that 
the Library had fulfilled the hopes of its 
beginning. On the wall of the Board Room in 
that building a portrait, painted by John 
Mansbridge, his son, hangs to remind us of 
the man we knew. It is a good likeness. 
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Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 
THE BririsH NATIONAL BrBLioGRAPHY, An- 
nual Volume, 1951. (Wells, A. J.), Ed. 
British Museum, Published by The Council 
of the British National Bibliography, Ltd. 
£8 8s. Od. net. 
\ subjeé list of the new British books published 
in 1951, based upon the books deposited at the Copy- 
right Office of the British Museum and classified 


according to the Dewey Decimal Classification with 
a full author, title and subjeét index. 


PROFESSIONAL 

GiasGow Corporation Lisraries. Union 
Catalogue of Additions: Classified, anno- 
tated and indexed. Pt. 5. Paper covers. Q. 
10s. 6d. 

Glasgow has won a considerable reputation for 
its careful and substantial classed catalogues of which 
this instalment, Part V, covers additions to the libraries 
for 1939 to 1944 inclusive. As is now well-known, the 
style is that of a Dewey catalogue, with indexes of titles, 
and of subjects and author names; and, as would be 
expected in the acquisitions of so large a library, it 
represents the main English literary output of the five 
years involved. Such printed catalogues are rare in this 
country or anywhere and the appearance of this one is 
a matter for general congratulation. 

LiprAry AssociaATION INDEX TO 
Pertovicats, 1951. Edited by T. Rowland 
Powell. £5 5s. Od. 

The publication of this now indispensable guide 
within eight months of the year it covers is a record of 
em publishing on which the Editor is to be con- 
gratulated. As usual the work is skilfully done and is an 


example of central direétion and capable voluntary * 


co-operation. The periodicals indexed represent what 

is best in English and such tests as we have made have 

proved its continuing adequacy as a first-class work of 
reference. 

RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Social Bibliography, or 
Physical Bibliography for Librarians. Uni- 
versity of Delhi. Illus. 21s. Od. net. 

An exposition of physical bibliography from the 
angle of the librarian. The author deals fully with the 
laws of mystery material, miraculous art and aesthetics. 
There are also chapters on lay-out, paper-making, 
printing and binding. 

SHarR (F. A.), Ed. County Library Transport. 
Illus. The Library Association. Pamphlet 
No. 9. 7s. Od. (5s. Od. to members) net. 

\ report of the present-day delivery methods in 
use in county libraries, dealing with delivery by rail, 
omnibus, road contraétors, hired vehicles, etc., etc. 
Warorp (A. J.) ed. The A.A.L. Guide to 

Professional Examinations. Vol. 2, Final 
Examinations. A.A.L. 12s. Od. net. 

Many Students will find this a useful guide to 

passing examinations, but it savours a little too much’ 


NEW BOOKS 


The Doctrine of Assurance 
With special reference to John Wesley 
By Arthur S. Yates, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo 25s. net 


It is something of a paradox that, while the doctrine 
of Assurance is an important element in the theological 
outlook peculiar to one or more of the great Con- 
fessions, there exists no comprehensive or authorita- 
tive survey of the doctrine. We believe that this 
book will stand alone in its field, and that the quality 
and thoroughness of its exposition entitles it to do so. 


Old Testament Apocalyptic 


By Stanley B. Frost, M.Th., Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo 22s. 6d. net 


The growth of apocalyptic is traced from its origins 
in a background of myth and through the twilight of 


prophecy in the post-exilic centfries; many of the 
less familiar passages are expounded helpfully, and 
the main apocalyptic deposits are re-explored and re- 
assessed. There is also an estimation of the influence 
of Old Testament Apocalyptic upon New Testament 
thought.— (Fernley- Hartley Lecture, 1952.) 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Roap, LONDON, E.C.1. 


of the “swot book.” Surely a student who is being 
examined on his mature judgment does not need to be 
told that “‘the ability, finally, to make apt quotations 
in order to illustrate points is one that pays heavy 
dividends in the examination room,” 
GENERAL 
Bennett (H. S.) English Books and Readers, 
1475 to 1557. Cambridge University Press. 
35s. Od. net. 

An important book on the history of the book 
trade from the days of Caxton to the incorporation of 
the Stationers’ Company in 1557. The author is 
Reader in English in the University of Cambridge and 
Librarian of Emmanuel College. His work has a 
fourfold purpose. It endeavours to establish what was 
the cultural situation in Caxton’s day, the development 
from the manuscript era to the days of print and to 
give a survey of the output of the printers from 1500 
onwards. Further, an attempt has been made to get 
behind the printed word and the physical appearance 
of the book to the conditions under which it was 
published at the time of its appearance. An appendix 
gives a handlist of publications by Wynkyn de Worde, 
another forms a trial list of translations into English 
between 1475 and 1560. Bibliography and Index are 
included, and the whole forms an excellent piéture of 
a period on a subjeét which has hitherto been somewhat 
obscure. 


Bonjour (E.),; (H. S.) and Porrer 
(G. R.) A Short History of Switzerland. 
Maps. Oxford, Clarendon Press. (Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
35s. Od. net. 
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It is no mean task to write the history of a country 
like Switzerland in one volume, and the authors have 
tackled it fairly and squarely. After dealing with the 
origin of the country and its people, a section deals 
with the origin of the confederation, the period of 
reformation and the self-government during the years 
1648-1789. The book ends with a summary of the 
political issues after the second great war. There is a 
short bibliography and an adequate index. 
Buuiey (Margaret H.) Art and Everyman. A 
basis for appreciation. Vol. II. Frontis. and 
Illus. Batsford. 45s. Od. net. 


The Second Volume of this beautiful work is 
equally as worthy of commendation as its predecesso, 
Volume I. The reproduétions of famous paintings and 
sculptures are admirable, and the text accompanying 
them is lucid and comprehensive. The volume contains 
a second seétion which deals with supplementary matter 
forming both commentary and criticism on previous 
findings. A book to be treasured by all art lovers. 
Craster (Sir Edmund) History of the Bodleian 

Library, 1845-1945. Frontis. and _ Illus. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege). 42s. Od. 
net. 

Librarians will welcome this comprehensive 
history of one of Oxford's greatest institutions. The 
work covers a period of a century, from 1845 to 1945, 
and describes the development of modern librarianship 
during that time. The book is divided into four main 
seGtions dealing with the various librarians in charge 
during the different periods. Each seétion is divided 
into chapters, describing Administration, Accessions, 
Catalogues, Printed Books, Manuscripts, Orientalia, 
etc. Nor has the architeétural side of the Library been 
negleéted, including the renovations and extensions. 
The illustrations contain portraits of the various 
librarians, Bandinel, Coxe, Nicholson, Falconer, 
Madan and Sir Edmund Craster, the author, amongst 
them. The work can be thoroughly recommended to 
all readers, and especially to those who have pleasant 
recollections of working at the Bodleian in days 
gone by. 

Hanson (Lawrence and Elisabeth) Marian 
Evans and George Eliot. A Biography. 
Frontis. and Illus. Oxford University Press, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 25s. Od. net. 

The authors have done their work very thoroughly, 
wiving the reader a full and probably a true account of 
George Eliot's life. The subjeét is not an easy one, 
since it involves the charaéter and emotions of the 
woman, and the struggles and desires of the genius 
that she undoubtedly was. Her friends are brought to 
life in these pages, and her relations with George 
Henry Lewes are sympathetically described. Volu- 
minous notes are included, and there is a full index. 
No library can afford to be without this work on the 
shelves devoted to English literature. 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 

ScHoots. The 

Cambridge Uni- 


INCORPORATED 
MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
Teaching of English. 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

An important work dealing with the problems 
which underlie the teaching of English in every type of 
secondary school. The second of the three sections is 
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devoted to oral work, grammar, poetry and drama, 
The third seétion deals with examinations, school 
libraries, visual aids and the gramophone as aids to 
teaching English. A bibliography and index are 


included. 
NEW EDITION 
Homer. The Odyssey. Rieu (E. V.) Trans/ator. 

Methuen. 21s. Od. net. 

A genuine translation in readable form issued in 
a volume which will be found definitely suitable for 
the library shelves. 

PROFESSIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 
Brisrot Pusiic Lipraries. Catalogue of Non-Fiétion 
Additions. 1951.—Fosxerr (D. J.) Assi§tance to 
Readers in Lending Libraries. Clarke, 12s. 6d. net.— 
Lisrary OF ConGress. European Affairs Division. 
Introduétion to Africa : a seleétive guide to background 
reading. U.P. of Washington. $1.75.—Liverpoo.. 
Pusiic Luprarties. Catalogue of works of Non-Fiétion 
(excluding music and foreign literature) added to the 
Lending Libraries, 1935-1950. Liverpool Libraries, 
Museums and Arts Committee. 1952. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

BerrisForD (Judith M.) And Polar Sailed, Too. Illus. 
Jenkins. 6s. Od. net.—Btyton (Enid) Fourth Bedside 
Book. Frontis. and Illus. in col. Barker. 7s. 6d. net.— 
Brook (F. H. C.) Personnel Management and Welfare. 
Burke. 21s. Od. net.—Brooke (Iris) English Costume. 
Frontis. and Illus. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.—Croyr 
(O. R.) The Retina Way. Illus. Focal Press. 17s. 6d. 
net.—Durr (Douglas V.) Lord of the Desert. Frontis. 
Jenkins. 6s. Od. net.—ENtwistLe (Mary) The Most 
Beautiful Story of All. Illus. Religious Education 
Press. 5s. 6d. net.—Fe_penKxrais (M.) Higher 
Judo Ground Work. (Katamo-Waza), with a foreword 
by G. Koizumi. Illus. Warne. 12s. 6d. net.—Forp 
(R. L. E.) The Larger British Moths. Col. and black 
and white illus. Warne. 5s. Od. net.—Hooper (John) 
Modern Cabinet Work. New Edition. Col. frontis, 
and folding illus. Batsford. 50s. Od. net.—PracrTicaL 
Home Woopworkinc. Frontis. and Illus. Odhams 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.—RicHmonp (W. Kenneth) An 
Apology for Education. Alvin Redman. 9s. 6d. net.— 
TeaRLeE (Peggy) Circus Toys. Frontis. and Illus. 
Dryad Press. 6s. Od. net. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
ABGILA, June, 1952—THE ACCOUNTANTS’ 


JOURNAL, July and August, 1952.—A.L.A, 
BULLETIN, May, June and July/August, 1952.—THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE, May, 1952.—BULLETIN OF BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY AND DRAMATIC INDEX, Jan.-April, 
1952.—_DEICHMANBLADET, May-June, 1952.— 
EASTERN CARIBBEAN LIBRARY REVIEW, 
March, 1952.—INDIAN LIBRARIAN, March, 1952.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, June-July, 1952.— 
LIBRARY TRENDS, July, 1952.—LIBRARIAN, May, 
June and July, 1952——THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION RECORD, June and July, 1952.—THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF CURRENT ACQUISITIONS, May, 1952.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March, April, May 
and June, 1952.—ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, March, 
\pril, May, June, July-August, 1952.—UNESCO 
BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES, May-June and July, 
1952. 
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